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STATISTICS OF CRIME IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
By Feed. G. Pkttigeove. 



In the introduction to his work upon the American Com- 
monwealth Prof. Bryce refers to " the special skill and knowl- 
edge needed to distill from rows of figures the refined spirit 
of instruction." We are reminded of this apt suggestion 
when we see widely differing opinions seeking support from 
the same statistics. It is not surprising that uninterested 
persons very often, to quote a great English satirist, reach a 
point where they look upon all statistical information as 
merely " little rivers of tabular statements periodically flow- 
ing into the howling ocean of tabular statements which no 
diver ever got to any depth in and came up sane." Despite 
this contemptuous estimate, however, every thoughtful per- 
son admits today that statistics are fraught with meaning, and 
make the basis for nearly all reforms. Disputes as to their 
significance do not lessen their value, for out of the shock of 
controversy comes the spark of truth. 

I remember that the general subject of statistics of crime 
in this state has been ably treated by two eminent authorities, 
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Carroll D. Wright and William T. Harris; and that very 
recently the subject has been discussed with keen intelligence 
in the Forum magazine. If your Secretary had not assured 
me that this Association expects from me an explanation of 
the statistics, more than a comparison of the present time 
with former generations, I should not venture to consider a 
topic that has been so thoroughly canvassed. I leave out of 
this paper any extended discussion of prison systems. I omit 
also any comparison with the statistics of Great Britain ; 
until we can send some of our criminals to another com- 
munity we shall not be in a condition to make a comparison 
with her upon equal terms. English penologists have claimed 
that transportation, which was adopted in 1787 and abandoned 
in 1840, did not reduce crime. A parliamentary committee, 
in 1838, reported that when London was emptied of its thieves, 
by transportation to New South Wales, a new crop of crimi- 
nals immediately appeared ; the criminals were banished, but 
the crime remained. Her modern statesmen do not share in 
this belief, however, for they have returned to the old scheme 
of transportation, under the new name of assisted emigration. 
Another reason why comparison with Great Britain cannot 
fairly be made is that in man}' of her communities the laws 
are not enforced with any approach to the rigor that prevails 
in this state. The warden of the central prison in Toronto, 
who certainly would not be prejudiced against Great Britain, 
bears witness to this fact in his testimony given before the 
Ontario Commission of 1889. It must be admitted, however, 
that Great Britain has a superior prison system ; and once 
the prisoner is committed, he is subjected to a just and whole- 
some discipline. 

Neither can we with fairness compare the statistics of 
Massachusetts with those of other states. Comparison with 
an interior state would be worthless, and there is no other 
seaboard community that stands in the same position, as to 
immigration, that is occupied by Massachusetts. New York 
comes the nearest to us in this respect, but I have been in- 
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formed that a much larger percentage of the immigrants who 
land at New York go to the west than is the case with those 
who disembark at Boston. It is true that these immigrants 
do not bring with them any great amount of serious crime, 
but they have not been trained to observe social regulations 
equal to the standard set up by our industrious legislature, 
that has, in the words of an ex-governor, made the manu- 
facture of offences a state industry. The introduction of such 
an element into our population cannot do otherwise than help 
to swell the ranks of prisoners committed for offences against 
public order. 

In the limited scope of this paper very little attention can 
be paid to the statistics of long ago, and, if space permitted, it 
would not be profitable to quote them to any extent, because 
they must, in the nature of things, be exceedingly unreliable. 

The earliest attempt to gather official statistics of crime 
was in 1832, when it was made the duty of the attorney- 
general to make a report of criminal cases to the General 
Court. This report related only to part of the prosecutions, 
and does not form a reliable source from which to obtain 
figures for a comparison witli the present day. The office of 
attorney-general was abolished in 1843, and from that time 
to 1849, when the office was re-established, this report was 
made by the secretary of the Commonwealth. In 1840 it was 
made the duty of the secretary to receive and compile, for 
the use of the legislature, the returns of commitments to the 
jails and houses of correction ; this last named act seems to 
have been defective, for in 1857 it was enacted that a penalty 
should be imposed upon any officer who failed to make the 
returns required by the act of 1840. In April, 1863, the 
board of state charities was established ; it was made the duty 
of this commission to supervise and inspect all correctional 
and charitable institutions, and to make an annual report con- 
cerning them. This was the nearest approach to a systematic 
and comprehensive statement of the commitments to prisons 
that had then been made in the state. The work of prepar- 
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ing the figures was all under the able direction of Mr. San- 
born, and returns were presented according to an act drawn 
by him in 1864. In 1870 three commissioners of prisons 
were appointed to supervise the jails and houses of correc- 
tion, and again the statistics were divided. The report of 
this board related at first only to the county prisons, and, 
although it afterwards included the Reformatory Prison for 
Women, it never referred to the State Prison. It was neces- 
sary to consult their report and the report of the last-named 
institution to find the whole number of commitments. In 
1879 the present board of Commissioners of prisons was 
established. The first secretary was Mr. Spalding, and I 
quote from the first Commissioners' Report, that it was my 
duty to prepare, when I say that he "succeeded under great 
difficulties in establishing a system of securing prison and 
court returns for the preparation of reliable criminal sta- 
tistics. ' 

This long preliminary statement is necessary to explain the 
great lack of uniformity in the statistics, — a lack which 
makes perfect comparison impossible. We have made some 
improvement, but the difficulties in the way of a clear state- 
ment are not entirely removed, for the law relating to the 
distribution of public documents makes it necessary to pre- 
sent the report of the commissioners in separate parts, one 
relating to the State Prison, another to the Reformatory 
Prison for Women, a third to the Massachusetts Reforma- 
tory, and a fourth to the jails and houses of correction and 
criminal matters in general. This arrangement, which is 
adopted for good reasons, is somewhat confusing to one who 
is not familiar with it. It must be borne in mind that the 
report is designed to give to the General Court information 
upon all prison and criminal subjects; to furnish, perhaps, a 
reason for the passage of new laws or the repeal of old ones. 
It contains so many things besides the statistics that a more 
extended examination is required to ascertain the state of 
criminality than would suffice for that purpose if it were 
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devoted to figures upon that subject alone. The statistics of 
crime are presented in the report in four classes. The figures 
of general interest to the statistician are to be found in the 
fourth part of the report, and the student of social conditions 
should disregard the other parts, which deal only with par- 
ticular institutions. The reports in detail upon each county 
prison, and the financial statement showing the expense of 
maintenance, the receipts for labor, etc., must also be passed 
over by such a student. The statistics that should be studied 
axe, first, the tables showing the number of commitments to the 
various institutions, setting forth the offences and sentences 
in full, and giving as nearly as can be ascertained the ages, 
birthplaces, recommitments, parentage, education, conjugal 
condition, etc., which tables are compiled from returns made 
at regular intervals by officers in charge of the prisons ; 
second, the statements compiled from returns of arrests that 
were first presented in 1882 in accordance with an act passed 
in that year requiring the police officers to make reports to 
the commissioners: and third, the tabidar statements showing 
the results of criminal prosecutions. 

It is to be noticed here that the number of commitments 
is greatly in excess of the number of criminals, for it is im- 
possible to determine exactly bow many times an offender is 
committed to prison during the year. Although a large num- 
ber of the prisoners are recognized as recommitments, all the 
persons who come under that head are not identified, because 
the officers of one county cannot know the old offenders of 
another county. Reliable knowledge upon this point can 
only be secured by adopting some efficient and uniform 
method of registering and identifying prisoners. The adop- 
tion of such a system would give correct information as to 
identity, and, besides its value in this respect, it would enable 
the courts to deal more effectively with a certain class of 
offenders. The returns of arrests are received monthly from 
the chiefs of police or the city marshals in the towns that main- 
tain such officers ; in all other cases an annual return only is 
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required. The facts as to criminal cases are presented to the 
commissioners in a yearly report from the courts. 

The statutory division of crimes in Massachusetts is not 
observed in presenting the statistics, except in relation to 
offences against person and property. The reports include 
three classes of crimes, — the first being offences against 
the person, the second against property ; in the third class, 
under the head of offences against public order, etc., are in- 
cluded offences against the currency, against public justice, 
against the public peace, against chastity, morality, etc., 
against the public health, and against public policy, etc. A 
few offences are not classified in the statutes; these are in- 
cluded in the tabulation under one of the three divisions, 
according to the nature of the crime. The enumeration of 
these classes of crime proves how closely the law makers have 
analyzed the possible transgressions of the citizens; and a 
detailed list of the particular crimes would show a large num- 
ber of offences that are peculiar to the criminal code of Massa- 
chusetts. In one table in the report all the statutory offences 
committed in the year are printed, but sixty-one different 
titles, invented by the makers of complaints, have been in- 
cluded under some other head; the only difference is in 
phraseology, but it illustrates the comprehensive nature of 
the offences. This fact furnishes another reason why it is 
impracticable and useless to make a comparison with the 
earlier years of the century; we now have upon our statute 
books nearly twice as many punishable offences as were named 
in the laws fifty years ago. Furthermore, the machinery for 
the execution of the law has been so improved, and attention 
is so readily attracted to the slightest misdemeanor, that, 
whereas in former years many trifling violations of the law 
were allowed to go unnoticed, scarcely a single act that can 
be tortured into an offence is permitted to go unpunished 
today. As an instance of the ingenuity of the persons who 
make complaints in court, I mention the case of the person 
who was complained of last year for "disobeying a police- 
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man." With what amazement a descendant of the "tea 
spillers " must regard such a prosecution ! It only shows how 
reckless the administration of the law has become when such 
a complaint can be formulated and entertained by a court. 
If we are to be prosecuted for disobeying a policeman, how 
long may we hope to escape punishment for being disrespect- 
ful to a janitor? 

We have now reached a point where the legislature has 
provided for uniform statistics; but we yet encounter some 
difficulties in securing correct returns. One clerk of the 
court under the head of "pleas" puts "not arraigned," for- 
getting to tell us how a person who was not arraigned could 
be expected to make any plea. Another clerk returns a case 
as "offence not charged," and follows it with the quite un- 
necessary statement that no indictment was found. These 
are only types of other inaccuracies that we are obliged to 
correct before the figures can be tabulated. 

Although we cannot make full comparisons with the years 
prior to the adoption of a system of uniform statistics, a suffi- 
ciently close comparison for all practical purposes can be 
made for the last ten j-ears, during which period the same 
method of collecting the returns has been observed, and sub- 
stantially the same conditions of society have prevailed. 

Comparing the year 1890 with that ending September 30, 
1881, we find that the whole number of commitments in- 
creased enormously, the figures having risen in ten years from 
17,062 to 33,290. The statement of this increase is startling, 
but it would be unwise to form a conclusion without taking 
into account the nature of the offences wherein there was an 
increase. Examining the offences by classes, we find in those 
against the person that the number of assaults rose from 1589 
in the first year to 1732 in the last year ; this was a large 
increase, but not so great as it would have been if it were not 
easier for the policeman to obtain a conviction for drunken- 
ness than for assault. For manslaughter the commitments 
were the same, although the number varied greatly in the 
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intervening years. Murder and accessory with four cases in 
1881 had only two in 1890, and only one in either of the two 
years immediately preceding. We perhaps may be less dis- 
turbed by the increase in commitments for " walking on the 
railroad," "standing on the sidewalk," "stealing a ride," 
"tramping," etc., if, to paraphrase the observation of the 
brilliant Frenchman, the murderers will help us to abolish 
capital punishment by reducing the number of their crimes. 
Robbery, a crime which is put into the first class because it 
has an element of danger to the person, although it is quite 
as much a crime against property, increased from eleven to 
eighteen, a very large percentage; but the number of robbers 
who were caught was comparatively small in either year. 
Leaving out the assaults which (with the exception of a few 
perpetrated with the intent to commit felony) are twin 
brothers to drunkenness, there were actually fewer commit- 
ments for offences against the person in Massachusetts in 
1890 than in 1881. 

In offences against property there was, to begin with, a 
falling off in the cases of arson from six to two. We can 
endure the greater activity of the police in committing drunk- 
ards and vagrants, even if it does give us a bad reputation, if 
our lives and our dwellings are to be safer. Breaking and 
entering has increased. Relatively, the burglars are few in 
number, but their power to terrify the community exceeds 
that of all other criminals, and it is a serious matter when 
burglary shows the slightest increase. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that not all these cases of breaking and 
entering amount to burglary ; some of them are the acts of 
youthful thieves who break and enter a shop, and whose 
crimes do not approach the character of an offence against 
the person, as does burglary. These young offenders, perhaps, 
need not be sent to prison for long terms, but for the scoun- 
drel who enters a house at midnight prepared to do murder, 
if he is molested while committing another crime, there is no 
punishmeut too severe. If his character as a criminal of this 
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kind is fully established, and his crime is clearly proven, he 
should be committed to prison for an indefinite period; he 
should never be permitted to go at large into the community 
again until he becomes incapable, either by a complete reform 
or by old age, of renewing his offences. Embezzlement has 
increased from forty-two cases to seventy-two, but all embez- 
zlements in the tables do not refer to the acts of cashiers or 
others holding positions of trust and responsibility ; some of 
them would better be described as petty larcenies. We had 
fifty-seven frauds in the first year and nearly double the num- 
ber in 1890. All the persons charged with fraud did not 
attempt to cheat a bank or to negotiate a loan ; some of them 
succeeded only in obtaining a week's board without paying for 
it. Larceny is the most popular crime against property ; 
nothing seems to check the industry of the thief; no punish- 
ment that human ingenuity has yet devised seems to affect 
the criminals who make larceny a trade. Rigorous treatment 
in prison, branding, hanging even, has not seemed to have 
much deterring influence upon this class of offenders. Receiv- 
ing stolen goods shows a comparative increase, and all other 
offences against property a decrease. 

In crimes against public order, etc., commitments for lewd- 
ness and kindred offences increased in number, but this is 
doubtless owing to the more vigorous execution of the law 
rather than to any other cause. It may be said in parentheses 
that the best analysis we can make, and the fairest comparison 
possible, shows that crime amongst women in Massachusetts 
has decreased very materially in the last few years. This 
condition has been attributed partly to the excellent methods 
of the reformatory prison at Sherborn, but the main reason 
for it will, unquestionably, be found in the fact that opportu- 
nities for the employment of women are constantly improving. 
The offence of disturbing the peace has a smaller number in 
1890 than in 1881, but the decrease is due to the same cause 
that kept down the number of assaults, it being easier for the 
police officers to complain of a man for drunkenness than to 
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make any other charge. Counterfeiting has almost disap- 
peared from the list, but forgery shows about the same ratio 
of increase as embezzlement. 

For violating the liquor laws 120 persons were committed 
in 1881, and 506 in 1890. This enormous increase may not 
be caused by any greater criminality in the dealers, but by 
the better enforcement of the statutes and the fact that there 
is more law to violate. Polygamy, with ten cases in 1881, 
had only eight in 1890. The same number of tramps appeared 
in 1890 as in 1881, but there were more vagabonds and 
vagrants. To compare these offences they should be added 
together, since the statutory distinction between them is not 
always observed by the courts. In other offences of the third 
class there was a considerable increase. 

From the commitments of the last ten years it appears that 
serious crime in Massachusetts has diminished. I have not 
filled this paper with detailed statistics of offences nor per- 
centages of crime, but a brief summary of the figures as given 
by me in an article in the Boston Transcript last year may be 
readily borne in mind, and for that reason I reproduce them 
here. The population of Massachusetts in ten years increased 
nearly twenty-six per cent. The commitments for offences 
against the person including assaults, which are usually the 
result of drunkenness, increased eight per cent; in offences 
against property the increase was fourteen per cent. The pro- 
portionate decrease in crimes against property is the more 
striking when we remember that the population of Massachu- 
setts has in recent years been going rapidly to the cities. 
While it is true that startling and atrocious crimes are not 
relatively more frequent in crowded communities than in the 
sparcely-settled regions, it is doubtless the fact that offences 
due to idleness, to poverty, and to weak wills are oftener 
found in the cities than in the country. 

In studying the statistics we should remember that many 
persons convicted of minor offences are punished by fine, and 
pay the penalty without going to prison; they do not appear 
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in the table of commitments, and no exact comparison of the 
number of offenders can be made without taking into con- 
sideration all the criminal prosecutions. We will, therefore, 
briefly examine the court returns to ascertain if they confirm 
the conclusion that has been reached by a study of the prison 
figures. This review cannot cover the entire ten years, be- 
cause in 1881 the returns from the lower courts were not 
tabulated. We may take, however, for comparison the last 
five 3 7 ears, in which uniform statistics have been received and 
the same method of presenting them has been followed in the 
reports. 

During the year ending September 30, 1886, the number 
of cases begun in the superior courts was 4946 ; in the year 
ending September 30, 1890, it was 4625. This decrease indi- 
cates clearly, as does the falling off in the commitments, a 
lessening of the serious crimes. In 1886 there were 2246 
sentences imposed: in 1890 there were only 2158. If the 
decrease appeared only in the offences of the third class, it 
might be attributed to a chane ign practice by which more 
cases would be disposed of in the lower courts ; but, as there 
were fewer cases in 1890 than in 1886 in each of the three 
classes, it is a fair inference that the smaller number in the 
later year represents a real decline in serious criminality. In 
1886 there were brought before the police, municipal, and dis- 
trict courts and trial justices 62,852 cases ; in 1890 the number 
was 81,255. The increase of 18,403 is largely made up by 
the additional prosecutions for drunkenness, which rose from 
33,927 to 51,026: leaving this offence out of the question 
there was, in proportion to the growth in population, a sub- 
stantial decrease in the amount of criminal business. The 
arrests, for the same period of five years, show an increase from 
61,340 to 80,844. The same offence, that caused the great 
addition to the number of cases in the lower courts, is almost 
wholly responsible for the larger number of arrests; any in- 
crease, other than for drunkenness, may safely be ascribed to 
the greater zeal of the officials. 
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From an examination of the statistics what lessons can be 
learned? There is not space remaining to permit more than 
a brief reference to some of the conclusions that may be drawn 
from the stud} r of the figures. 

The increase in the cases of drunkenness has been large, but 
in criminality there has been a relative decrease. Although 
we have not retrograded as rapidly as unfriendly critics have 
declared, we must confess that we have not progressed as far 
as we ought to have done in reducing crime under our high 
state of civilization. With a legislature meeting annually for 
the improvement of the laws, we should have reached a much 
higher degree of efficiency in dealing with criminals than now 
marks our methods. But the statesmanship that multiplies 
offences, and at the same time crowds into a single institution 
all classes and conditions of prisoners, putting the drunkard 
with the thief, the vagrant with the burglar, will surely make 
criminals. 

In considering the changes that seem desirable it appears 
to me that there should be more uniformity of punishment ; 
this can only be obtained by adopting the indeterminate sen- 
tence for all serious crimes. It would not be wise, under the 
present plan of term sentences, to take from the judges the 
discretion they now have in the punishment of certain 
offences. Breaking and entering, for example, is an offence 
that varies to such an extent, in its degrees of criminality, that 
no inflexible rule for its punishment could with justice be pre- 
scribed. The only remedy, then, for the inequality of sen- 
tences is to provide that a man shall be sent to prison until 
he appears, under proper regulations, to be fit to be trusted 
with his liberty. 

There should be longer sentences for vagrancy ; the tramps, 
vagabonds, and vagrants that infest certain communities in 
the summer time should not be allowed their liberty during 
the good months in the year, and then be maintained at the 
public expense during the winter, when they are compelled 
to abandon their predatory habits. If they were put to hard 
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labor in a county jail or workhouse, during the entire twelve 
months, it might have the effect of inducing some of them to 
avoid the prison after a single term. 

Another suggestion is that drunkards should not be sent to 
prison unless they commit some other offence. Dr. Keeley 
claims that he can cure drunkenness. If he can do so, it is a 
disease ; if it is a disease, it is not a crime ; and if it is not a 
crime, it should not be punished by imprisonment in an insti- 
tution designed for criminals. The Massachusetts legislature 
approved this principle a few years ago, when an act was 
passed to establish a hospital for dipsomaniacs. Sending a 
man to prison for drunkenness because he has committed an 
assault, or is a disturber of the peace, is an absurdity, differ- 
ing in degree only from what would appear if a drunken 
murderer were punished for drunkenness instead of for 
murder. 

One other impressive lesson is that we send too many 
young men to prison. Boys whose offences indicate in many 
instances more a mischievous spirit than a criminal character 
are sent, without any sufficient preliminary investigation, to 
become the associates of persons hardened to a criminal life. 
The effect of such a practice must inevitably be injurious to 
the last degree. The reformer who desires an improvement 
in the criminal law need not go beyond the probation work to 
find a mission. 

The treatment of prisoners and the management of prisons 
generally has in recent years received marked attention in 
public discussions. The considerable increase in the cases of 
drunkenness, of vagrancy, and such offences has been at- 
tributed to a want of proper supervision, and the lack of dis- 
cipline in the penal institutions. Persons wholly unfamiliar 
with the subject have quickly settled, on paper, the most 
difficult problems that confront the prison officers. Editors, 
ignorant of the statutes even, have freely given instructions 
in the administration of the law. It maybe true that in some 
respects the management of the prisons could be improved. 
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It is very likely that too much money is spent upon some of 
our institutions, and that part of the effort now put forth for 
the reformation of prisoners is misdirected. There is no 
doubt that in some institutions the discipline is not suffi- 
ciently strict ; but when you seek the primal cause of our 
rapidly-filling prisons you will find it in the absurdities of the 
statutes, and in the carelessness of the courts. 
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An abstract of the statistics referred to in the preceding; paper is presented below for the 
convenience of persons who cannot readily refer to the Commissioners' report. Since the 
paper was presented, the annual report for 1891 has been submitted to the General Court, 
and the figures for that year are included. 

COMMITMENTS TO PRISONS. 
1.— Against the Person. 



Offences. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 




1,589 
10 
4 
3 
11 
69 


1,590 
11 

5 

7 

17 

61 


1,560 

7 

3 

3 

18 

69 


1,719 

8 

3 

3 

32 

68 


1,754 

13 

3 

6 

24 

79 


1,641 
12 

2 

3 

31 

82 


1,537 

10 

6 

6 

21 

71 


1,636 
11 
1 
4 
19 
83 


1,799 
8 
1 

7 
27 
46 


1,732 
10 

2 

7 

18 

52 


1,692 




Murder and accessory .... 


4 
6 












1,686 


1,691 


1,660 


1,833 


1,879 


1,771 


1,651 


1,754 


1,888 


1,821 


1,799 







2.- 


-Aoainst Property. 












Breaking and entering. . . 


6 
186 

42 

57 

1,573 

29 

330 


4 
189 
48 
64 
1,644 
37 
297 


17 
169 
53 
52 
1,665 
43 
353 


11 
212 

44 

85 

1,871 

23 

391 


10 

271 

54 

92 

2,031 

35 

425 


11 
231 

43 

94 
1,671 

40 
358 


241 

66 

75 

1,647 

38 

375 


3 

270 

64 

95 

1,721 

44 

294 


7 
314 
65 
116 
1,893 
39 
345 


2 
267 
72 
108 
1,754 
39 
305 


1 
319 










Receiving stolen goods. . . 


48 






Total 


2,223 


2,283 


2,352 


2,637 


2,918 


2,448 


2,449 


2,491 


2,779 


2,547 


2,762 





3.— Against Public Obber, Etc. 



Abortion 

Adultery 

Common night-walker. . . 

Disturbing- the peace 

Drunkenness 

Forgery 

Fornication 

Idle and disorderly 

Lewd cohabitation 

Lewdness 

Liquor laws, violating. . . 

Polygamy 

Tramps 

"Vagabonds and vagrants 
Miscellaneous 

Total 



1 


4 


1 


1 


1 




3 


1 


1 


2 


37 


48 


57 


68 


63 


81 


61 


68 


77 


79 


74 


107 


147 


125 


139 


158 


99 


76 


118 


115 


582 


526 


511 


565 


527 


432 


361 


365 


451 


390 


10,930 


16,769 


17,854 


19,564 


18,701 


17,981 


19,952 


23,407 


25,879 


25,681 


15 


35 


17 


29 


41 


30 


28 


23 


32 


27 


85 


102 


87 


87 


77 


103 


172 


170 


159 


133 


148 


122 


111 


166 


237 


242 


188 


139 


218 


176 


3 


21 


11 


6 


11 


9 


11 


19 


26 


16 


37 


36 


43 


43 


48 


55 


30 


59 


65 


72 


120 


121 


106 


164 


134 


260 


290 


369 


485 


506 


10 


11 


14 


7 


9 


7 


12 


in 


9 


8 


211 


168 


203 


183 


285 


303 


177 


214 


247 


212 


413 


384 


554 


751 


902 


878 


768 


714 


824 


704 


487 


437 


397 


520 


079 


700 


573 


804 


836 


796 


13,153 


18,891 


20,113 


22,269 


21,854 


21,239 


22,725 


26,438 


29,427 


28,922 



1 

62 

123 

597 

19,794* 

13 

147 

266 

19 

87 

398 

11 

*# 

800 

916 



23,234 



Recapitulation. 



1. — Against the person. .. 

2. — Against property 

3. — Against public order, 
etc 

Total 



1 ,680 
2,223 



1,691 

2,283 



17,062 22,865 



J .660 
2,352 



] .sis 
2,637 



24,125 26.739 
I 



1,879 

2. ills 



2< .854 



26,651 



1,771 
2,448 

21,239 



25,458 



1,651 

2.449 



22,725 



26,825 



1,754 

2,191 



1 .888 
2,779 



34,094 



1,821 

2,547 

28,922 



1,799 
2,762 

23,234 



* The commitments for drunkenness were reduced by the change in the law for the punishment 
of that offence. 

* * In this year the tramps are counted with the vagabonds and vagrants. 
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Number of Casks Begun in the Superior Court. 









Years. 






Offences. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891 




834 
1,431 
2,681 


863 
1,366 
2,634 


816 
1,473 
2,442 


823 
1,514 
2,531 


786 
1,389 
2,450 


787 




1,396 




2,181 






Total 


4,946 


4,863 


4,731 


4,868 


4,625 


4,364 







Number of Sentences Imposed in the Superior Court. 









Years. 






Offences. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 




368 

628 

1,250 


327 

631 

1,193 


315 

635 

1,103 


328 

706 

1,193 


287 

702 

1,169 


338 




686 




949 




2,246 


2,151 


2,053 


2,227 


2,158 


1,973 





Number of Cases begun in the Municipal, Police, and District Courts, and 
before Trial Justices in each County. 



Counties. 



Barnstable. ... 
Berkshire.. .. 

Bristol 

Dukes County 

Essex 

Franklin 

Hampden 

Hampshire . . . 
Middlesex — 

Nantucket 

Norfolk 

Plymouth 

Suffolk 

"Worcester. .. . 

Total... 



130 

1,846 

4,085 

14 

6,904 

386 

3,673 

563 

9,291 

22 

1,985 

1,701 

26,186 

5,466 



1887. 



183 

1,937 

4,329 

36 

7,619 

467 

3.532 

600 

9,659 

17 

2,058 

1,635 

28,815 

6,976 



213 

1,753 

4,659 

39 

9,017 

432 

4,323 

572 

10,502 

49 

2,477 

1,547 

32,426 

7,225 



75,234 



187 

1,825 

5,478 

36 

9,139 

444 

4,709 

697 

11,391 

20 

2,373 

1,571 

38,412 

7,270 



83,552 



134 

1,986 

5,511 

42 

9,433 

420 

4,417 

718 

11,630 

41 

2,606 

1,564 

35,941 

6,812 



81,255 



141 

1,833 

4,954 

49 

10,030 

407 

3,757 

551 

12,259 

18 

2,402 

1,447 

32,945 

6,700 
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Arrests for Drunkenness and for Other Offences. 





Drunkenness. 


Other Offences. 


Aggregates. 


Years. 




oi 






CO 












CO 


2 


73 
■8 


00 


9 

s 

en 


"3 


09 

i 


OS 

a 


3 
© 


1886 


30,741 


4,661 


35,402 


22,735 


3,203 


25,938 


53,476 


7,864 


61,340 


1887 


36,495 


4,961 


41,456 


23,258 


2,977 


26,235 


59,753 


7,938 


67,691 


1888 


42,481 


5,672 


48,153 


24,783 


3,301 


28.084 


67,264 


8,973 


76,237 


1889 


47,206 


5,952 


53,158 


26,353 


3,605 


29,958 


73,559 


9,557 


83,116 


1890 


46,932 


5,882 


52,814 


24,821 


3,209 


28.030 


71.753 


9,091 


80,844 


1891 


49,969 


6,543 


56,512 


27,327 


3,275 


30,602 


77,296 


9,818 


87,114 



